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gender-biased than other social science disciplines. Team research may also 
be a means for reducing the potential biases introduced bv the gender of 
the ethnographer. 

Our discussion of sexuality in the field showed how this formerly taboo 
topic is now increasingly written about by anthropologists. Sex in the field 
clearly affects the observations and insights of the ethnographer, but it also 
raises a variety of praaical and ethical considerations. While we applaud 
the fact that many more researchers are sharing their thoughts concerning 
intimate relationships while in the field, we continue to believe that placing 
sexual limits on participation is warranted. 


NOTE 

1. The website www/piroposkc.com/whatis.html (2009) has a good definition 
of piropo: 

Pi-ro-po \pi-'ro-po\n. pl-pos [Sp. Piropearj n 

1 An amorous compliment 2: A flirTatious remark. 

Thcre are some words that simply cannot be exactly defined, except within the 
Spanish language, “piropo" is one of those. A “piropo* is *a flirtatious or poetic 
compliment to a woman." In Argentina these expressions of admiration, when weli 
constmaed are not only traditional but even an art form. The more clever the piropo 
the more it is appreciated by its intended recipient. 

Known throughout Latin America, pnopos are especially prevalent and practiced 
in Argentina's capital city of Buenos Aires. Considered one of the most elegatu cit- 
ies in the world, its women are acknowledged as some of the most charming and 
beautiful in Luin America. A piropo is an expression of gratitude for that beauty 

Piropo combines the Greek words for fire (pur) with eyes (oops) and while poorly 
constructed piropos can be obvious and callow (“don't get too close to me, 1 don't 
have fire insurance - ) creative piropos are subtle with refined machismo that arrive 
tjuieily like an anonymous gift. 

Some examples of a Piropo : 

"If beauty were a sin, you'd never be forgiven.* 

"rm now sure there is a heaven because I've seen an angel." 

“You move like the Bolshoi Ballet/ 

“Oh! If you could cook Iike you walk, I want to eat scraps!" 

'I rnust be asleep to dream of such beauty." 

“Wherc you go, flowers must spring up." 

“So manv ctirves, and me without brakes/ 

l'iropos are good fun, and only thought and praciice make thern perfect and more 
apprecinted. 


Designing Research with 
Participant Observation 


The first part of this book has focused on some of the theoretical and prac- 
tical aspeas of doing participant observation. Pan two emphasizes topics 
concerning the incorporation of participant observation into field research, 
how to record and analyze these observations, and ethical issues related to 
participant observation. 

In this chapter, we focus on how we can better incorporate participant 
observation into research design. Unfortunately, panicipant observation 
has too often been treated as a method that does not require the researcher 
to think much about research design. Like a lot of early field research in 
anthropology, the presumption seems to be that by going to a unique loca- 
tion and participating and observing, the researcher will come back with 
insights into human behavior. Our position is that participant observation 
requires even more attention to the design of research so that the results of 
this relativelv flexible method can be ultimately analyzed and interpreted. 
Moreover, more attention to the detail of design issues enhances the poten- 
tial for securing funding for research using participant observation. 

PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION AND RESEARCH DESIGN 

Research involving participant observation as a method is not different 
from any other empirical research endeavor in that it is a way to take ideas 
(theories and hypothesis) and hold them up against the rea! worid to see 
if they can survive. We agree with Kirk and Miller (1986) and many others 
that 'There is world of empirical reality out there. The way we perceive and 
understand that world is largely up to us, but the world does not tolerate 
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All observation includes an observer. Ever> r observer observes from vvhere 
s/he stands. Tools of research—gages, telescopes, survey questionnaires, 
formal elicitation frameworks—allow for more precise observ’ation and 
standardization of measurement tools, but it is still obsen r ation from a 
panicular theoretical position and, as increasingly acknowledged, from par- 
ticular gender, ciass, ethnic, etc. perspectives. ¡ln the case of panicipant ob- 
servation, the observer is the primarv tool of research. In some sense, then, 
there is greater burden on the panicipant observer to understand the tool. 

In social science research, objectivity is often broken down into two con- 

cepts: validity and reliability. Reliability refers to the extent to which results 
can be reproduced using the same approach over time and under different 
circumstances. For example, would two different observers observe the 
same thing in similar ways? Would the same observer observe the same 
thing in the same way at two different times? Would two different anaiysts 
reviewing the same set of transcripts or field notes identify the same themes, 
characteristics, and interpret them in similar ways? As we noted above, reii- 
abilitv^ is difficult to assess in research using participant observation as it 
is rarely replicated. That is, it is not common for two different obser\ r ers to 
approach the same question in the same setting using similar techniques. 

Reliabilit> r 

There are two issues regarding reliability that we would like to discuss. The 
first is that careful documentation and reporting of the methodological 
choices includinghow obseivations were made, under what circumstances, 

and how they were recorded and analyzed allows the reader not only to 
assess ihe validity of the work (see below and the discussion of audit trails 
in chapter 10) but for interested individuals to attempt to reproduce the 
results. 

The second issue has to do with the several kinds of reliabilityi First, 
classically, reliability is assessed in laboratory or experimental research 
by conducting multiple observations, over time, of phenomena that are 
thought to be unchanging (test, retest situations). When dealing with social 
phenomena, the assumption that change has not taken place over time is 
a very shaky' one. It is almost axiomatic that social conditions are always 
changing. Several classic debates in anthropological research, between 
Oscar Lewis (1951) and Roben Redfield (1930) on the nature of social 
life inTepoztlán, Mexico and Derek Freeman's (1983) critique of Margaret 
Mead's (1928) analysis of adolescent sexuality in Samoa, are based on re- 
search carried out several decades or more apan. Therefore, even when two 
researchers make observations in the same physical setting, it may not be a 
fair test of the reliability of the observations. However, current analyses of 
both of those debates suggests that differences in methods and conceptual 
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frameworks 2 also contributed to the differing conclusions arrived at by each 
researcher (Shankman 1996, 2000; Wilk 2001). 

Another way to test the reliability of observ'ations is to carry out several at 
much the same time. This is commonly done by researchers who attempt to 
observe or participate repeatedly in similar events over the course of field- 
vvork; or to discuss the same issues with a number of different informants. 
In some cases, a research project has several researchers working at the same 
time. ln much of our recent work, this has been the case, and it is possible 
to compare observations of the same event generated by different observ- 
ers. Table 7.1 presents two sets of field notes written by two researchers 
observing the same event, in this case a meeting of members of the Rural 
Health Insurance Program in a community in Ecuador. Comparison of the 
two sets of notes shows that vvhile both observers noted the same series of 
events, each attended to somewhat different details. Researcher #1 identi- 
fied groups and individuals, and focused on the details of the meeting. 
Researcher #2 attended more to the layout of the room and its occupants, 
and on the vvays in which consensus and decision making were attained. 


Table 7.1 Tvvo Sets of Notes: Meeting at Seguro Campesino: Cruz Alta de Miguelillo 
Notes by Researcher i?l 

Setting: Ramada next to the dispensario at Cruz Alta de Miguelillo, about 80 women, 
30 males. 

Meetmg set for lpm and actually began about 1:20pm. KD and I entered the ramada 
when more than half of the women were already seated greeting them and taking our 
place on the front leít side. I recognized so many groups women, who were all seated 
in organized places to me. There were the San Antonio INNFA moms, the Chirimoya 
Seguro, the PLAN crowd from Cruz Alta. It was comforting to feel that I really have 
interacted with a wide range of the women from the entire community when I had 
been doubting this a bit. I talked to a woman next to me about what there were so 
manv women and no men. She said that they are affiliated under the male head of 
household but that the men work and the meetings are always during their work day 
so they send the women to represent. But she also explained that even if the meetings 
were at 3pm the men would be too tired and not interested in participating. Up at 
the front tne almost all female directive was collecting past fines t'rom some member. 
VVhen the meeting was about to begin in filed all the men to tallying about 30. Unlike 
the spatial arrangement of San Vicente there was no way that the men could have 
stayed outside and just looked in through the windows. There was about 2 meter cane 
wall all around mandating that they enter if they are going to be part of the meeting. 
The men found places dispersed among the women and a group of about 8 filed up to 
the front left corner and took their places (very reminiscent of the San Vicente meeting). 
Ml stood up and read the agenda, we were point II and then Ramon opened with a few 
words from the President of the Committee Central. He was the only male seated with 
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all understandings of it equally" (11). The trick in participant observation, 
as in any other method, is to allow for as fair a test as possible. The goal 
for the design of research using participant observation as a method is to 
develop a holistic understanding of the phenomena under study that is as 
objective and accurate as possible given the limitations of the method. In 
the terms of science, the researcher will try to maximize the validity of the 
data that are collected and present a fair and objective anaivsis and inter- 


prctation ul 

Paying explicit attention to the design of researclí enhances the likeli- 
hoodthat the t est is as fair as w e can ma ke it, and also allows for others 
to be able to evaluate the degree to which our particular understanding of 
the world has been influenced by our theoretical position, the particular 
methods we used to approach the question, and the panicular vantage 
point from which we observe. In considering the design of research that 


includes participant observation as a method, we would like to make 
several points at the outset. The first is that one of the goals of designing 
research that includes participant observation is to improve the degree to 
which the products of the research (written accounls/ethnography) pro- 
vide as valid a view of the context and phenomena under investigation 
as possible. 

Ihe second is that participant observation is rarely the only research 
method used in a project, nor do we believe it should be. While projects 
based virtually completely on participant observation are carried out, we 
believe that the most effective research includes a number of methods that 
can be used to investigate different aspects of the phenomenon and to im- 
prove the likelihood of accuracy and objectivity in a project. 1 A panicular 
project niight include the use of other qualitative methods such as more 
structured forms of interviewing and observation, as well as more quantita- 
tive methods such as interviewing with interviewguides, or intervicw sched- 
ules, and questionnaires, structured observation, and formal elicitation. For 
some, in fact, participant observation is an approach to getting deeper more 
solid contacts with people and situations rather than a method in itself In 
this case it is a backdrop to other research methods. The use of participant 
observ'ation alJows for the building of greater rapport, better access to in- 
formants and activities, and enhanced understanding of the phenomena 
investigated using other methods. Again, we are approaching panicipant 
obser\'ation as a technique in and of itself, capable of providing valid data 
on a number of aspects of social life. 

The third is that, while researchers generally use panicipant observation 
to address descriptive research questions as the data base for interpretive 
studies or to provide information from which to build new theory and 
generate hypotheses, participant observation can be used as part of design 
that tests certain kinds of hypotheses. 
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Fourth, whether participant observation is the primary method being 
used or one of several methods, the degree to which participant observa- 
tion can provide a valid view of context in which research is being carried 
out is based in part on taking several aspeas of research into consideration 
before and during the research. These include an assessment of the types of 
questions that can be addressed with participant observation; seleaion of 
the research site; attention to the representativeness of venues and activities 
for panicipating and observing; attention to the representativeness of infor- 
mants devel opment of a strategv for recording observ'ations as completely 
as possible; and planning for the ways in which the materials collected 
during participant observation (data) are analyzed|For projects that will 
include other methods of dat a collection in addition to participant obser- 
vation, the researcher should also address the specific place of participant 
observation in the overall projea design 

Finally, in the method of participant observation the observer is the 
r esearch tool. The limits to objectivity flow from ihis faa UnderstandLng 
from where anv observer is observing, is fundamental to understanding the 
products of research. It also means that successful use of participant obser- 
vation supposes that the researcher is able to assess the impact of his/her 
own viewpoint on the collection of data, analysis, and the written product. 
Self-reflexivity has become central to understanding the impact of gender, 
sexuality, ethic group class, theoretical approach, etc. on observation and 
analysis. In chapter 2 we quoted Finnstróm regarding his up-front assess- 
ment of where he, as an observer, stood and his assessment of the probable 
impact on the kinds of data he could collect and his approach to analysis. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF DESIGN OF 
PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 

Objectivity 

The main goal of explicit design is to enhance the objectivity of the re- 
search. But can any research be objective? If objectivit y is conceived of as 
an absolute state, the answer is clearly no. Objectivity is not a concept that 
has to do with the discovery of tnith. Rather, it represents a continuum of 
closeness to an accurate description and understanding of obser\ r able phe- 

nomenaj It does imply that there is a real world "out there"; and while one 
can construct any number of views of the world, not all will stand up to a 
fair test equally; and that anv one observer can know aspects of that world 
to greater and lesser degrees of accuracy based on his/her carefulriess in 
observation, recording, and analysis. However, the understanding that anv 
researcher (using any method) develops is partial. 























































* * ^ Chapter 7 

Table 7,1 Two Sets of Notes: Meeting at Seguro Campesino: Cruz Alta de Miguelillo 
( Continued) n 

the directive. [But the actual President of the three-group Seguro is Angela Parraea So 
what is his role?) 

President of the Comite Central - Ramon 
Presentation by research team KD. BB, Hernán 
Acto Anterior: last meeting's minutes 
Words from the President 
Asunto Varios 

KD stood up and gave a speech thanking the community for the hospitality and 
welcoming us into the community and that we all had a good experience. She asked 
for permission to come back once more in October and do the health portion of the 
study. They received her well, and the only thing that may have been left out was a 
recap oí what the study was about specifically, women's participation. Health. decision 

makmg, etc-She also promised to give a report on the analysis of the data and 

what we have learned from the study to the community in October. (Note This will 
comc.de with the 3-Seguro meeting). Next, I stood up and thanked them and said I 
would be in the community for a little while longer. Hernán said a few words that his 
work m the commumty was not over, thanked the 3 women who helped us out and 
h.nted that he'd be back. AP stood up and on behalf of all said we were welcome there 
and that as well any benefit that we might bring would be welcome as well. She ended 
wfth the words that the door of the community would always be open to us. 

Minutes of the last meeting: Secretary began with the wrong date then got on track. 

V v ords of the President: That we are 3 different patronos but under one dispensario 
and tlns is the meeting that we all need to be at to be informed of the expenses and 
purchases of the funds collected from the members in the Seguro. You should come to 
understand to learn about where the money goes, and then not just talk and assume 
where it goes. There are monthly purchases, paper transmissions (when have to go to 
other climc), medicines etc. She said that people don't know (is she avoiding some 
deeper issue), and that other people are new affiliates and don't know what rights they 
are entitled to. All need to pay the dues on time, to get their service outside of the 
d.spensario. She taiked about having been in PV and went to the Seguro, said that they 
w.ll onlv attend parto de cesaria, no normal. That they will only attend the cesarean 
births and that normalize births will have to go back to their homes for the births!!! 

!This mt me as atrocious! And more and more makes me question the high reported 
cases of Cesarean births here in Manabi—could make an interesting studv, on the 
socinl and medical levels, what is going on socioeconomically in the system that mav 
mfluence the birthing options or more important the diagnosis by the doctors???] 

The doctor entered at this point and came to the front; Pres. gave her the íloor to talk.l 

Doctor: She delivered her words in a vague and uninterested manner, not making 
eye contact with anyone, although looking towards KD and I a few times. She began 
with the tact that there are always problems, the bridge being out, the river the roads 
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and that they need to be fixed and the new government will hopefully do that. That 
she has only been there for 6 months but mucha queja de la columna. She is worried 
that because ot all the walking that they have to do since vehicles are out. She talked 
about rheumatic fever [ASK KD] and that to get the lab results analyses you have to 
go to several different lab to believe the results. (she was jumping all around during 
the talk with out a focus about what she was saying). She mentioned that many of the 
señoras complain of arthritis because they wash clothes in the rivers, in the cold water 
and thev should avoid this. /7 That this is a very sick community." (what she had told me 
in the interview the week before) that everyone has problems con el hueso, that they 
need to get the bridge fixed and the roads better and coop transports that enter (are 
a || of these things realistic—what does the community make of these statements). She 
told the assembly that they need to not smoke, boil water which many of them are not 
doing and she tells them this all the time. Don MT silenced all to listen better. She 
mentioned that a child recently died from having too many antibiotics, and that they 
should prevent the illness and not just use antibiotics for everything including acne. 

That the nurse would be going on vacation for 3 weeks and that there is no $ for the 
replacement, so the dispensario will be closed. That with the Nueva Reforma—that 
is happening with the government doesn't seem to be of any good for them, the 
government has no $ and what will that mean. She'll visit the houses, and do the 
transference.' That if there is an emergency they should go to the Seguro hospital m 
PV, but only ií they are emergencies. Then from the men emerged jokes that death will 
not wait 3 weeks and neither will emergencies. (What will the community do? Would 
be interesting to observe the health during these three weeks) She continued that the 
Seguro at the national level is cutting back in all in the meds that they give by 'h. That 
she will attend 20 patients and 4 emergencies and that is it because she gets tired and 
then the service will not be that good, and you know how tnat is. 

Don MT raised a point that he had asked her a few months back to put together a 
chat about AIDS for the community and had she done that. She agreed and said she 
looked for laminas and that it was a lot of work, (totally avoiding but then went into an 
impromptu talk—not what I understood to be his desire). She began a dialogue about 
the AIDS that was very interesting. "First the symptoms: weight loss! Loss of appetite, 
hot skin and this all depends on what it attacks, your lungs, bronchitis, weak organs. 
Anny B jumped in and said that she saw a movie in the high school the night before 
about AIDS. Diarrheas also. The doctor then flowed into a cancer talk and isn't that 
what AIDS is, yes, a Cancer." She said that some are malignant. "That the people who 
have AIDS are mainly homosexuals, and that if you did an exam of them, the majority 
would have AIDS. Be careful of these peopleü" Mentioned the one AIDS case in La 
Floresta/La Chirimova. Then that you need to do prevention. No tiene estar dispuesta 
con ellos. That men should have just one woman and then went into a talk about 
marriage and the Bible that says men should have just one woman. The men jumped in 
and said that women should be with just one man. She continued with men giving the 
disease to women like venereal disease when they visit prostitutes. That men get AIDS 
and then bring it home to their wives in the house. AB jumped in again about and 
that condoms don't prevent the transmission of AIDS, right, the doctor agreed. At this 
point the nurse walked in and corrected some of the information and took over the talk. 


iContinued) 
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( Continued) 


(I have to admit that I was having a hard time holding professional composure during 
the talk, a bit disappointed in myself.] 

Nurse; "only way that you can get it is blood to blood, and saliva and that condoms 
don't protect. But she said that we should not isolate people with AIDS but ves take 
certain precautions like not have sexual relations with them. AB jumped in again that 
with conversation you can't translate, don't isolate them, but tratar de animarse. but 
treat them well. 

The doctor continued with una sola mujer para un hombre (bringing religion in as a 
reason for the people to have one partner). But then she jumped to "es la persona que 
busca el problema, - the person her/him self is the cause of the problem—just like girls 
who get pregnant. It's their fault destroying their life. Then their babies have no íather 
Said that they found a kind of cure but now AIDS is stronger than ever 1,800 cases 
in Ecuador (AB). The doctor said that you need to avoid blood transfusions. And that 
everything is like a " cancer!" 

Ramon asked her for her address if they needed it while the nurse is gone. Portoviejo - 
Sucre/Espejo. Nurse said I am tired and taking vacation. That the doctor will attend to 
patients but outside the building. [Whv can't she have keys and get into the building?] 
And she told the community to pay attention to the situation in the Seguro in the 
coming weeks with the installation of the government. [This has the potential to be a 
highly politicized problem for the communities and will have interesting impacts on the 
unity of the community.) Her idea is that there are a few meds but she wold like them 
to be there when the people need them. 

Nurse addressed a big issue that I had sensed a before. She straight forward said, 
ask me any questions that you have about her or for her please bring them up now. 
Don't walt until the meeting is over and she leaves because it then gets back to her 
later. From the directive asked about what about new affiliate, nurse answered they'll 
have to wait until she returns at the end of August, this was not the answer they were 
waiting for. Brought up the issue of the Licenciada that comes once a month but is 
íat and will not come past the bridge, a big companion for the community. And then 
she encouraged the community to enter into a dialog with her and not with harsh 
words but to ask her to come up, they have the right for her to come all the way up to 
Cruz Alta and not just to Cascabel, [incentivizing them to act on their own behalf— 
interesting in light of the first conversations I had with her.) 

Nurse; that she knows that some people in the community are uncomfortable with the 
way that the doctor attends the patients but then they need to tell her, that when vou 
talk to people, they will understand "que hable con ella/ 

Order of attention of patients: MD from the Chirimoya said she is not against anyone 
but would like to know why the policy changed from attending children and elderly 
ended and now is not in use. That mothers with small children have to wait. Nurse 
said changed it because of complaints from the community, she has always preferred 
children then elderly but what do they think. The Pres intervened to moderate the 
situation. The assembly got involved with opinions about how' the system should be. 
Let's vote raise hands for priority attention to children under 12 years. Most did. Don 
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MT who made the compliant, and nurse directly pointed this out to him. Lost to the 
argument. Woman in yellow, margarita's mother, who is over 60 and said well, I am 
not elderlv. Why not under 6 years. Then AB said that not fair should under 12 ( she 
has daughter under 10). Nurse, let's compromise how about less than 8 years. That 
vvas decide. At one point looked to KD and I what we thought, I said no me meto en 
esto MS was quite vocal about how people have to get up early to coger turno and 
then AB said not right that the mothers from La Chirimoya wait until the nurse passes 
on her way up to the health center and that is not right, and then they complain that 
they are not attended to. They should be conscious and not do this, Nurse reminded 
that they are 3 groups but one dispensario and need to unite. 

AB stood up and made quite a speech "Angelita, Yo hablo en una voz alta y clara no 
para ofender pero para que todos me escuchan, y entienden" Shaking her finger in the 
air at the directive. ¡people we laughing at her a bit) I was not the one who collected 
the fines from the woman íor s/5,000. The woman who was refused her slip for the 
fine stood up behind Anny to counter her, spoke much less fluidly than A.B. and said 
\ou charged me the fine when it was the meeting during the paro. A.B. definalty has a 
sharp tongue and it had come out in the Chirimoya meeting the Sunday before. 

Nurse sald that rhere is a risk to close the dispensario because there are few socios 
and thev need more people to join to keep them alive. At this point the nurse excused 
herselt' and I followed her out to catch her for the interview I was waitmg on. (SEE 
KD"S NOTES FOR REST OF MEETINC.) 

Manual had a big presence form the past, one of only two men who really voice in the 
meeting. Forgot who he was at first, then recognized. 


Notes by Researcher S2 

In the road we greeted people in the house of the familia "Br," where BB stays 
sometimes, and the house of A B (called by BB: "Ann from Plan"). 

In the truck we arrived in Cruz Alta at about 11:45. We stopped at the dipensario and 
got down t'rom the truck. The driver was kind enough to lower the tail gate so I didn't 
have to climb over the side. 

BB asked about the meeting which was now scheduled for Ipm. BB took me into the 
dispensario and I met the Auxiliadora, briefly. We then went over to the house of M P, 
who was a young woman who had helped in the encuesta. Hernan wanted to pay her 
and get her informe. We stayed a few minutes and then went on to the house of the 
woman with whom BB was going to stay, in order to tell her than BB would not stay 
with that night but would in the coming week. The woman's name is D. 

Impressions oí Cruz Alta. This town appears somehow more prosperous and well 
maintained than most I have seen. Many of the houses have front yards with 
decorative plants and actual lawns. Houses seem to be in good repair, clean, open and 
airy. Several I saw seemed to have ramadas which were also neat and clean. I had the 
sense of more agricultural equipment around. [Ask BB to count or confirm this, BB says 
that she has not seem farm implements, I may have been reacting to the having seen 
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(Continued) 

the open bus (chíva).) The town seems to be sort of set up on a grid, at least close to 
center. 

At about 12:45 we moved on to the ramada by the dispensario where the meeting was 
to be held. As we waked into the courtyard, Hernan called us over to meet a couple 
of men. He said we should meet them, one was ''interesting." He was talking in such 
a low voice I could not really understand what he was saying. As people seemed to 
be moving into the Ramada, BB and 1 went in, Hernan stayed outside with the men 
he was talking to. I thought this was curious at the time. As we entered there were a 
number of people sitting on benches along the wall and relatively few on the benches 
in the middle. At this point I counted over 60 women and 4 men. Peopíe continued to 
trickle in, and filled in the center benches. At a bout 1:10 a large group of men (who 
had been standing outside talking) all filed in. Hernan was one of this groups. He sat 
next to me on the far left side almost to the back wall. And several of the men who 
walking in at this time sat next to him, filling the benches on the far left and back left 
wall. II now feel that he was waiting to come in with the rest of the men. I wonder if 
this is common pattern.j In the end, just as the meeting started we counted 84 women 
and thirty men. Over twenty came in at the last moment after virtuallv all of the women 
were in the ramada. Many of the men sat along the wall in the íeft hand corner of 
the room. Others, however, were dispersed among the rest of the participants. There 
was no group of men who sat with authority in any special place, as there was in 
San Vicente.l [Hernan said that one of the men who came in with him vvas a former 
assasin. 

The president of the "comité central" is a woman named AT 

The meeting was the three monthly meeting of all of the patronos. The Seguro 
Campesino of Miguelillo has three distinct groups with their own organizations, 
presidents treasurers, etc. They are: La Chirimoya, the smallest, San Antonio and Cruz 
Alta, the largest with 137 families. In all however, the number of families affiliated 
with the seguro is only about 200. Several times in the meeting this was mentioned 
by the president that it was a small number and if they didn't get more members, they 
were in danger of losing the Seguro. Each group meets separately two months out of 
three and in the third month, they meet together and the meeting is run by the comité 
central. 

(Themes of the meeting brought up several times: we are under attack, the government 
wants to reform the seguro campesino system; we have too few members, the> »night 
close us down and we would not have anything; complaints about the way in which 
people were attended at the clinic. Apparently in the past children and older people 
wcre given preference.) 

The first punto was a call to order. The second punto was our "thanks" I spoke, BB 
spokc and Hernan said he would not say "thanks" since that meant that he would not 
comc back and he intended to continue to come to the community. I thanked them for 
their collaboration and hospitality. 

At about thi$ point the doctor came in. She is woman who I would guess at 55 years of 
age, short y partially gray hair. 
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The third point was a presentation by the doctor. Side comments suggested that she 
rarely gives charlas" for the community. She talked about all of the complaints that 
she got about ' dolor de los huesos y de la columna." She attributed it to the need to 
walk from the road now that the bridge is out. She said that the community needed 
to organize to get the authorities to repair the road so that buses could come in. She 
said that she would complain about this as well. She feels that this in one of the most 
important health problems in the community. She went on about this for some time. 

She then made a point of how she could only attend 20 regular patients and 4 
emergencies in her visits. She said that in reality she gets very tired and could not 
attend more than this number well. 

[Later it became apparent that people often come to the dispensaria at 4 or 5 am to get 
a number or ficha which determines the order in which they will be seen. If they come 
too late and all of the fichas are gone, and it is not a true emergency, they cannot be 
seen that day.] 

Some one (president) reminded her to talk about what will happen during the time that 
the auxiliadora is on vacation beginning on Friday july 31, and for three weeks). The 
dispensarv will be closed for the three weeks that the auxiliary health worker is out. 

The doctor will come on the Tuesdays and Thursdays, as usual but will not be able to 
get into the dispensary. She will go to houses or dar consulta outside of the dispensar>'. 
In between times any with an emergencv will have to go to the seguro hospital in PV, 
but thev must have their cedula, carnet and a referral order. The auxiliadora will leave 
a number of signed slips available for people who need it. This was reinforced several 
times. By the auxiliadora, doctor and the presidenta. 

The man sitting next to Hernan asked the doctor if she would tell him what the first 
symptoms of AIDS were (apparently there was a case of AIDS in La Chirimoya recentlyj. 
She actually sort of hesitated and then went into an explanation of AIDS that was 
essentially incorrect. At one point she said that AIDS was a cancer. Later she reversed 
and said it was a virus that destroyed blood cells and lowered immunity. She said 
that it was infectious and no one should go near anyone with AIDS. That almost all 
homosexuals had AIDS, that the bible said that a man should have only one women and 
if he did he wouldn't get AIDS. The first symptom was weight loss, but she did say thal 
it would attack whatever organ was weakest, so it could manifest as diarrhea, bronchitis 
or cancer. AB said she had been at a seminar about AIDS in which it was said that 
condoms didn't prevent aids, that one could get it from saliva, or if one hugged another 
and both had open wounds. No one corrected her about the condom part. 

The doctor then left. The auxiliadora said that she gets a lot of complaints about the 
doctors and that people should talk to the doctor directly, not be groseros—rude—but 
tell her directly their complaints. She made a snide remark about the coordination of 
the vacations saying that her (the auxiliadora's) vacation had been requested a long 
time ago, and if the doctor had coordinated it would have been fine. But it was the 
doctor's probiem not hers. 

There was discussion of the need to get new members and the member list is low. There 
are sevcral people who want to affiliate, but they need to get the licenciada (Lawyerj 
here to do the paper work. She doesn't want to walk in and wants the people to come 
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out to Cascabel to see her. The auxiliadora said, "just tell here to come out one dav. I 
come out every day. It takes me an hour and a half but I do it. She can do it too." 

Margarita from Chirimoya raised the issue ot' who should be attended first. She noted 
that mothers with children have to sit t'or a long time, the children get hungry and 
restive, they pee. etc. And it is hard. She feels bad tor the mothers and children. She 
wanted to know when the policy ot' seeing children and ancianos—old people—had 
changed. The auxiliadora had a frustrated expression and she flnally said, that she 
had gotten "1001 complaints" about the policy. Sr. Assassin (one of the "familia" 

R's) said that it wasn't fair that someone would come to stand in line at 4 am and a 
mother with a child w'ould come and take a place in front of him. There was a more 
general discussion and a finally the auxiliadora suggested that within the 20 places that 
children and older people would be seen first. That is that 20 people w'ould get fichas, 
and then among those, children and older people would be seen tirst. 

There seemed to be general agreement, consensus was apparently acknowledged. The 
discussion then followed as to what age would constitute children. The first proposal (I 
think from MD) was that 12 years and below. A man in the back said that was too old 
twelve vear olds were capable of waiting, so 6 and below would be more appropriate. 
There was some discussion and the auxiliadora suggested the compromise of 8 years 
and below. MS spoke saying he didn't much care, 8 years seemed Ok with him, but 
that everyone could come and take their ficha. That if he had to come at 4 am the> 
could too. He said he got there the other day at 5:30 to get an appointment for his 
child, and he was 11 th, most of the fichas had already been given out at 5:30. He also 
took the opportunitv to say that he didn't understand why people were complaining so 
much about the cost of the seguro, even the fines. That it was cheap, even if they got 
fíned. That a single operation in Guyaquil costs millions of sucres. He said that hc 
couldn't understand why anyone would threaten to resign because of a fine, as the cost 
is still so low. 

|M$ appears to be someone of influence in the community. Hernan use the work 
caudillo" to refer to him. He is from Cruz Alta, but now lives in Cascabel.J 

íhere vvas a brief discussion of how old "old" was someone suggested fifty, but there 
was a general clamor against it and people settled quickly on 60 years of age and 
older. 

The auxiliadora asked if there were any more complaints or comments, if not she 
would go home. Which she did. BB left to interview her on the way out. 

The presieient ( a man) of the San Antonio groups stood up and said no one from his 
community had complained, but if there were any now to speak up. No one did. 

MD then raised the question of the funeraria, that there were no curtains. She asked if 
there was any money to buy curtains. Someone suggested that money from the central 
comité be used to buy curtains. Someone said that someone had rented the funeraria 
f°r 200,000 sucres and this money could be used. Then someone mentioned that Dr. 
Humberto (the "prefecto") had sent for and paid for curtains two times and both times 
they had gotten lost in Quito. There was some sniggering. Clearly some people íelt 
that the money was lost but not the curtains (i.e., that he had taken it). A decision was 
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made to put some money into the funeraria. But first to find out how much it would 
cost. Again. MD brought it up, but both men and women contributed to the discussion. 

The final points had to do with Uvo meetings to which they had to send representatives. 
The first is the national meeting in Quito that we heard about last month in San 
Vicente. tt is to discuss policy changes . It in now supposed to take place on Aug 6. 

It was not clear who was going to attend. Then someone raised the issue ot a meeting 
of seguros in PV in the sala de choferes on Aug. 8. They sent an "encuesta" to be filled 
out bv each SC group before the meeting. They will organize and present their vision a 
nivel campesiono on Aug 10. 

Important things about the meeting: 

Consensus was reached in much different way than in San Vicente. People spoke 
aloud and proposals were made, counter proposals were made and compromises 
suggested. The president would then say OK we will do this. . . . If there was no more 
discussion, she apparently assumed that there was consensus. There was no period of 
open simultaneous discussion, as there was in San Vicente. 

The whole meeting seemed to me to be much more well organized. The presidenta 
seemed to be tentative at the outset, but actually stayed pretty much in control of the 
meeting without seeming to put n a lot of effort. When more general talking, among 
neighbors would break out, a number of people would shout that they should respect 
order and the talking would stop and individuals would be allowed to lalk. 

There was a general feeling ot' being under attack, both because ot' the changing 
national policy. and the low number of affliados. 

Both women and men spoke and it appeared that the points of both women and men 
were taken seriously. Both women and men suggested solutions and compromises. The 
numher of women speaking was similar to the number of men. Three men (outside 
of the men who were there representing the patronatos of the sub groups). One was 
the assassin, one was Manuel Sornosa (guy who rents the "planta" Miguelillo to make 
almidon) and another I didn't know. At the point in which AB got into an argument, 
there was a man outside the back wall of the ramada who spoke through the window. 

There is apparently some factionalism between Chirimoya and the other communities. 
One or the main points of discussion was the decision that had been made by the 
general (full 3 group meeting) about the forgiving fines for late payments during the 
strike in Febí?). But Chirimoya had decided to collect their 5,000 sucre fine from a 
woman who did not pay. This provoked an argument between AB, who seemed to 
be the treasurer of the Chirimoya. MS, who is t'rom Cruz Alta said that every patrono 
should be able to make their decisions independently in fact, they have different 
policies for fines; Cruz Alta charges 2,000 s and Chirimoya charges 5,000). The 
presidenta de la comité central disagreed and said that the whole group, including 
representatives of Chirimoya had come to this decision. They also read the minutes 
from that meeting to reinforce this. 

AB got very angry, she felt that several people were misrepresenting her comments at 
the meeting they were discussing (the one in February). She kept asking if they bad 
heard HER say, what they were attributing to her. Finally the man who was saying" but 
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you saíd . . backed down and said that he had not heard HER specifically say these 
things. but that they were said. 

There is apparently a good deal of tension betw^een the Dr. And the auxiliadora. 

The auxiliadora seemed to be talking behind the doctor's back at several points after 
the doctor left. Even thought the aux. Had made of point of people speaking and 
complaining directly to the Dr. and complaining directly to her (the aux.) when they 
had problems with her (the aux) work. BB said that people really liked the last doctor, 
but do not like this one. She came as a replacement 6 or 7 months ago. BB also 
believes that the Dr. does not like it in Miguelillo. 


When similarity of results is achieved either by researchers obsening at 
different times or by several observers at the same time, there are times when 
the reproducibility of results is not meaningfiil. Kirk and Miller (1986) use 
the term quixotic reiiability to refer to a phenomenon we have all observed. 
This occurs when we ask the same question of a number of informants and 
get the same answer. In research in Ecuador, we ásked a number of infor- 
mants at what age they weaned their children. We received the answer—at 24 
months—from almost all of our informants. There was virtually no variation. 
We immediately discounted these resuits. We reaiized that we were getting 
the culturally appropriate response to the question. In actuality, there was 
a relatively large range of variation in the length of time of breastfeeding 
in the community, but our question, which produced reliable answers, was 
not a valid measure of the age at weaning of children. Only tlirough a lon- 
gitudinal observation of a cohort of children did we get a more valid picture 
of the range of variation in weaning practices. We are always suspicious of 
responses to either formal or informal interviewing that are always the same. 
While quixotic reliability can be a problem in participant observation, par- 
ticipation in and observation of behavior often provides an important check 
on the responses of people to questions about behavior. 

We noted above that a series of measurements (recorded observations) 
can be reliable without being valid. What then is validity? Validity is a 
quality of any type of observation that has to do with the extent to which 
the results of the observations correspond to the presumed underlying real- 
itv. In other words, the description accurately represents the phenomenon 
studied. For practical, applied research we can also speak of the degree to 
which the results provide sufficiently accurate descriptions so that that they 
prove useful and productive for programs of planned change (Pelto 2001). 

Again, while we would like to have absolute validity of observations and 
conclusions produced through research, in practice, it is not attainable in any 
research setting. Much of research design is aimed at enhancing the validitv of 
obser\-ations to the extent possible, given the Iimits of any method. In some 
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sense, because participant observation is an experiential approach in which 

the characteristics of the observer are pan of the mix, any obsewation that 

is carefully recorded is valid (that is, lit truthfully represents the response of 
the observer, but is not reliable in that there is no assumption that a similar 

description could be produced by another observer). However, this does 
not mean that it is a valid view of the phenomenon under review if an ob- 
jective view of that phenomenon is the goal. While some theorists say this 
"personal" le\-el of vafidity is all we can achieve, we disa gree. Experience and 
co mpariso n of the writing of othe rs co nvinces us that observations of trained, 
self-reflexive obser\ r ers, using several different approaches to a phenomenon 
can achieve an acceptable level of reliability and validity and are, to the extent 
of the method, objective. Attention to the elements of design can enhance the 
reliability and validity of observation and, hence, the objeaivity of research. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN 
The elements of research design in field studies are: 

• The positing of a question, or questions, for researdi drawn from the 
literature and theoretically grounded, whether or not specific hypoth- 
eses are articulated 

• Selection of a research site in which the question(s) can be addressed 

• Selection of methods and techniques of research that can address the 
question 

• Development of a strategy for the selection of places, activities, indi- 
viduals, etc. from which data will be collected in a way that maximizes 
the likelihood that the materials collected represent the range of vari- 
abilitv in the setting 

• Development of a strategy for management of data for effective analysis 

• uevelopment of a preliminary strategy for analvsis t h at suggesis a sei 

of analytic categories and techniques that responds directly to the re- 
search question(s) and hypotheses _ 


I hese elements of design also correspond to the kinds of questions that 
must be satisfactorily answered in the various components of a research 
proposal. 


Choosing a Question 

All discussions of research desig|i, wh ether from t he laboratorv sciences, 
natural sciences, or social sciences,¡have to deal with the types of questions 
that can be addressed with a specific method; issues of objectivity, validity, 
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and reliability associated with the method; and the generalizability of con- 
clusions drawn using the method. In the last two decades, epistemological 
discussions of social science have focused on the limits to objectivity of 
experiential methods such as participant obser\'ation. However, the same 
debates also have a history in other disciplines. It should be clear that we 
approach social research, a position that places this type of research within 
the context of scientific approaches. The ongoing discussions of the limits 
to objectivitv when the primarv' research tool is the researcher him/herself 
has been not only part of healthy scholarly debate, but has also reinforced 
and sharpened the discussion of the concern (that we believe has alwavs 
been part of social research) thatfooth the researcher and ‘ 


continually evaluate the impact of th e panicular vamage 


server on what is observed and how it is interpreted. Thi 

■enrcl^n^cholarship in the íijiuul stieutes and h 


-4-ft 


noint of th 

s is no less true 
jmanities (Bohr 


1963; R. J. Dubois 1968; Harding 1998) 

Again, following many other researchers, we would argue that any ac- 
count of any phenomenon, approached scientifically or not, is partial. It 
is a fundamental characteristic of scholarship. Arguing points from one's 
disciplinary, theoretical, and methodological perspectives is central to the 
fun of scholarship. We live for this stuff! It is not only pan of the fun, it is 
also central to the development of knowledge of the world around us. As 
Agar (1996) notes, drawing on the well-used analogy of the six blind men 
and the elephant, the point is not that any particular view is ever complete 
or true, but that the integration of information from different observers or 
different methods provides a better understanding. As we will note below, 
however, one of the limitations of fieldwork, in general, and fieldwork 
that uses participant observation as a method, is that the cost in time and 
money often means that any one setting or set of phenomena are unlikely 
to be investigated by a large number of researchers. There are often only one 
or two views available. This limits the degree to which we can assess the re- 
liability (reproducibility) of any particular analysis. It also means we often 
have only one or, perhaps, two views from which to build a more complete 
picture. In the laboratory and clinical sciences, it is common to see dozens 
of studies of the same question, from different disciplinary and theoretical 
positions and using differing sets of methods in different types of research 
settings that are trying to achieve reproducible results. 


Appropriate Questions 

There are tluee different kinds of questions that can be addressed in any em- 
pirical research project including qualitative research: descriptiorl (descrip- 
tive/explorator>Vtheory generating), interpretation, and explanatioi|(Bernard 
2006; Johnson 1998). While different research methods and techniques are 
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more appropriately applied for different goals, participant observation can be 
used to address all three. Historically, participant observation has been used 
most commonly to provide data for descriptions of societies and phenom- 
ena. The dassic ethnographic study seeks to provide a theoretically relevant 
description of aspects of social life. The description, then, can be an end in 
itself or the basis for interpretation of some kinds of hypothesis testing. 

Like all research methods and techniques, participant observation is more 
appropriate for some kinds of questions. First, it is essentially a s\Tichronic 
method. That is, it is a method that is used to understand what is happen- 
ing NOVV. The researcher's experience is tied to a specific time and place. 
Panicipant obser\'ation cannot be use to understand change or changing 
conditions, unless the change is taking place during the research period or the 
researcher engages in serial research projects. While informants often com- 
ment on their perception of changing conditions, technically, the researcher 
only knows that they say they perceive that there has been change. While 
change can become a theme of analysis, it is the perce ption of p a nicipants 
that is under research with participant observation. Other methods such as 
review of documents and other texts, oral history, and life history approaches 

also have limitations, but are more appropriate to understanding change. 

Participant observation is also an experiential approach. Data come from 
observation gained while experiencing and participating in events. This 
implies several important limitations to the method. First, participant ob- 
servation is used effectively to understand phenomena that are observable, 
which implies that they are available for observation. Some kinds of events 
and activities are rare enough that a researcher may not observe/participate 
in them during a period of fieldwork. Again, other methods of data collec- 
tion may be more appropriate for the study of rare events. 

Second, without careful thought, the experiential nature of the method 
can also allow researchers to ignore the importance of processes taking 
place outside the rather circumscribed worid of the iocal community. The 
participant observer can report on the perceptions of these events and 
processes from the point of view of members of the local community. But 
participant observation provides an inherently emic view of phenomena. 

Other data and methods are critical to understanding the wider context 

within which communities and groups exist. One of the greatest ümitations 
of ethnographic research that was criticized by Eric Wolf (1982) in his book 
Europe and the People without History was the tendency of anthropologists to 
depict non-European societies as isoiated and frozen in time. Woifs point 
was that ali peoples have a history and that, in particular, the histor\ r of 
non-Western societies was profoundly altered by European colonialism. 
While many researchers approached ethnography and qualitative studies 
using theoretical approaches that were based on critical theory or political 
economy approaches before 1982, it is now uncommon for any researcher 
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to ignore the impact of global processes on local communities. Originally, 
a tool for understanding the local using an isolationist mindset, participant 
observation is now often a tool for understanding the local response to 
those processes. 

I articipant obser\ r ation has most frequently been used in descriptive and 
interpretive research approaches. However, it can be used to test hypoth- 
eses when the hypotheses can be phrased in terms of presence or absence 
of traits and characteristics; or rather the presence of traits and character- 
istics. [The absence of a trait may be meaningless using this method (see 
chapter 9)]. In experimental designs, in which the researcher consciously 
manipulates some aspect of the context, the absence of a response to that 
manipulation is meaningful. In observational designs (e.g., participant ob- 
servation) absence of observation may be suggestive, but may only mean 
that the observer failed to observe or to have the opportunity to observe any 
panicular response. However, every phenomena, charaaeristic, or trait that 
is observed can be said to present. The distribution or importance of par- 
ticular ideas, traits, characterisücs, etc. may not be known, but if observed, 
we may suppose that they exist. . 

Participant observation is also part of a strategy that can allow us to dis- 
cover the existence of patterns of thought and behavior. Again, it will not 
help in completely understanding the distributions of charaaeristics, but it 
can assist in identifying patterns of thought and behavior. 

Finally, as we have noted, the method of participant obser\ r ation, and 
recording of observations in chronologically organized field notes was 
developed, or at least originally described, witíiin the context of a function- 
alist theoretical approach. The holistic, interrelated, and isolationist view 
oí social processes of the functionalist approach fit well with the method. 
Some of the most well known products of participant observation research 
aie synchronic descriptions of cultures w and the interconnectedness of so- 
cial institutions. However, as we noted above and as others have discussed 
(Agai 1996; Picchi 1992; Sanjek 1990c), the method is such that it chal- 
lenges many assumption about a setting made before beginning fieldwork. 

It is more commonly used now as the primary r method, for researchers 
taking a more interpretive approach to the study of ethnographv. It is our 
belief that the method of participant observation is so close to the central 
core concepts of disciplines such as anthropology that it is compatible with 
a number of theoretical approaches and, moreover, has been instrumental 
in theoretical change in anthropology. 

Choosing a Site 

In a perfect research world, the site of a research project involving field- 
work and participant observation is chosen because it is the best site in the 
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world to address the research question chosen. In the real world of research, 
sites for research are chosen for a number of other reasons, which include 
the practical considerations of the life of the researcher, that is, can the 
researcher conduct research outside his/her own local area; will family con- 
cerns, funding, or health considerations limit the range of places in which 
the research can be conducted; what are the language skills of the researcher 
and what languages is it feasible to learn; how will the personality and 
other personal characteristics of the researcher limit the extent to which the 
researcher can become an effective participant. In addition to conditions re- 
lated to the personal situation of the researcher, disciplines such as anthro- 
pology usually require a specialization in a small number of geographical 
and cultural regions, with an in-depth knowledge of existing researdi in the 
prehistory, history, current economic, political, and social conditions, in 
addition to the existing ethnographic literature. This "culture area w concept 
is still central to training in anthropology. Researchers develop interests in 
culture areas and panicular regional and country settings for all sorts of 
reasons. While these are sometimes theoretically driven, more commonly 
for whatever reason a particular region or country has an intrinsic appeal 
to the researcher. In other words, in an ideal research design the question 
drives the site. In the real world, the site selection often drives the question. 
There is nothing inherently problematic about this, as long as the particular 
question chosen for study can be effectively and usefully addressed within 
the geographical context in which the researcher is comfortable. One can- 
not, for example, study questions involved in understanding legal polygymy 
in North American settings (although the study of covert polyg> r ny might be 
quite interesting). The site does not have to be the ideal place to address a 
question, it just has to be good enough in theoretical terms. 

The advantages to specialization in a particular culture area are many. 
The researcher has a strong incentive to learn the languages important in 
the region before embarking on a research project. The researcher often has 
a broad understanding of the extra local economic and political setting, The 
researcher begins fieldwork with a fairly good idea of what to expect cultur- 
ally, socially, and logistically. 

Appropriate Methods and the Benefits of Triangulation 

In well-designed research, the choice of methods of investigation flow 
directly from the specific research question to be addressed and the goals 
(e.g., description, interpretation, explanation) of interest to the researcher. 
In this book, we are dealing exclusively with the method of participant ob- 
servation, and presume that the question being asked is one that can be an- 
swered, at least in part, with this method. However, we would like to stress 
that in any fieldwork project, participant observation is usually only one of 
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several m ethods being used. Other methods commonly used in fieldwork 
include more formal in-depth interviewing; life history interviewing; oral 

histor\ y interviewing; formal elicitation approaches?|e.g., pile sort, free list- 
ing, elicitation frameworks); survey research using intenñew schedules or 
questionnaires; review of documents and texts; and structured observation. 
Each has its strengths and limitations, and there is an extensive literature 
surrounding their appropriate use in research. It is our belief that the use 
of different techniques with diíferent suengths and limitations allows for 
the cross validation of conclusions by comparing them using data collected 
in different ways. This is sometimes spoken of as triangulation, but is also 
part of the classic approach to assessing validity. Insights gained through 
panicipant observation can be aoss-checked through the appropriate use 
of other methods. 

Some researchers argue that the most effective use of participant obser- 
vation is as a means to generate hypotheses that can be tested using other 
methods of data collection. We think that this is a limited view of the 
strengths of participant observation, but in research proposals written to 
agencies that generally do not fund much participant pbservation, we have 
successfully argued that a phase of research based on participant observa- 
tion was necessary before we could formulate the appropriate questions for 
a precoded interview schedule. 

In general, however, our own research projects generally include some 
more formal, often audiotaped, interviewing, using interview guides and 
schedules, in order to generate some data that are comparable across indi- 
viduals (sec chapter 8 for a discussion of the limitations of comparison in 
informal interviewing approaches). We use structured observation to gather 
comparable data on food use, childcare, health practices, agricultural prac- 
tices, sources of income, etc. At the same time, the insight gained through 
paiticipant observation allows us to assess the relative saliency of concerns 
and enables us to inteipret the results of more structured approaches in 
ways that are doser to the understandings of participants. We beiieve that 
each method, with its own special strengths and limitations, gives us a 
slightly different viewpoint from which to observe the elephant. 


ENHANCING REPRESENTATIVENESS: 

SAMPLING IN PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 

Sampling is a process more generally associated with quantitative research 
subjected to statistical analysis. The validity, and, more importantly, the 
generalizability of statistical analysis depend on the extent to which the 
probabilities in the sample reflect the true probabilities in the popula- 
tion being sampled. In qualitative research in general, and in panicipant 
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observation in particular, we are more concerned with understanding a set- 
ting or question in depth and from the perspective of a participant than we 
arc in knowing the distribution of variable across a population. However, 
we know tliat no community or group is homogeneous. Communities are 
collections of individuals and groups that share some understandings of 
the world, but individuals have their own perspectives and interpretations 
depending on their individual experiences and places in the social system. 
lf we wish to go beyond the most general and superficial generalizations 
about a setting or community, it is necessary to understand the range of 
variation of experiences and perspectives. Therefore, assuring the represen- 
tativeness of information gained through participant observation is no iess 
important to the enterprise of ethnography (Honigmann 1970; Johnson 
1990; Mead 1953; Paul 1953) than it is in quantitative research. 

Mead (1953) was very interested in the issue of sampling in qualitative 
research and in assuring the representativeness and hence the validity of 
descriptions. In discussing the criticisms of anthropological work leveled by 
sociologists and psychologists regarding the limitations of anthropological 
sampling she argued: 

Anthropological sampling is not a poor and inadequate version of sociologi- 
cal or sociopsychological sampling, a version where n equals too few cases. 

U is simply a different kind of sampling, in which the validity of the sampie 
depends not so much on the number of cases as upon the proper specifica- 
tion of the informant, so that he or she can be accurately placed, in terms of 
a very large number of variables—age, sex, order of birth, family background, 
life experience, temperamental tendencies (such as optimism, habit ol exag- 
geration, etc.), political and reltgious position, exact situational relationships 
to the investigator, configurationai relationship to every other informant, and 
so forth. (654-55) 

She went on to note that while the sociologist might be concerned with 
questions such as how tnany middle-aged men will express dissatisfaction 
with their jobs, the anthropologist is asking a different question: how are 
job dissatisfaction and satisfaction integrated within "cultural character. 
VVhile quantitative researchers are interested in the quantity and distribu- 
tion of phenomena (variables), the qualitative researcher is interested in 
the nature of the phenomena within a particular setting and in identifying 
broad patterns. The nature of sampling in participant observation is of criti- 
cal imponance, but different from sampling in quantitative studies. 

As Honigmann (1970) pointed out, sampling begins when the research 
question and site are chosen. The choice of a particular question for re- 
search limits the kinds of information and types of peopie and events that 
must be observed to answer it. A specific site, out of all the possible sites in 
the world, is selected and this also places important limits on the research. 
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While the process of participating and observing may appear to respond 
primarily to external cues, in fact, we are continually choosing individuals, 
places, and events. How do we make decisions regarding places and events 
in which to participate, and with whom to have informal conversations? 

The issue of sampling, even in panicipant observation, is intimately re- 
lated to the research question and theoretical approach of the investigator. 
As we have noted above in chapter 1, while one of the strengths of partici- 
pant observation is to discover new insights into a question, good research 
stans with a clear question and theoretical framework. The question and 
theory influence the kinds of places, activities, events, and people that are 
likely to be important to the research. One of the first steps in sampling for 
participant observation is to make a preliminary identification of places, 
activities, events, and people. Others will be added as the investigator gets 
a better sense of the context and new questions that arise in the fieldwork. 
The preliminary list then provides a sampling frame. In fact some of these 
can be anticipated from preliminary information about settings and should 
be included in research proposals. 

Johnson (1990) has discussed the importance of choosing informants 
to achieve representativeness. While Johnson was concerned with more 
formal ethnographic interviewing, his arguments about the importance of 
attention to representativeness are critical. In the more formal language of 
sampling, when we talk about representativeness in the individuals with 
whom we interact and the activities and events in which we participate, we 
are referring to types of judgement and opportunistic sampling. In judge- 
ment sampling (Bernard 2006) the investigator chooses individuals and 
evenis on the basis of a set of criteria for inclusion. The criteria are drawn 
from theory, existing literature, and fieidwork (What do you want to know, 
and from what kinds of people: experts, participant, neophytes, etc.?); and 
include a determination of the degree of expertise of an informant (Does 
this person know about what the researcher wants to know about?) and the 
articulateness of the informant (Will she tell you, and in detail?). 

Opportunistic or convenience sampling is even less structured and relies 
on talking with people as they are encountered by the investigators. The 
researcher participates in and observes events as they arise. While in the real 
world of fleldwork using participant observation a proportion of people 
with whom the investigator interacts and an even greater proportion of the 
events and activities in which s/he will panicipate will be of this sort, re- 
searchers should make an great effort to get beyond opportunistic sampling 
to achieve greater representativeness. 

One of the early goals of fieldwork should be to understand the kinds and 
sources of diversity within a setting or group. Some of the obvious sources 
are age, gender, economic strategy, income, ethnic identity, religious affili- 
ation, and household type. But there may be other unique or more subtle 
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sources of diversity. In our research in an agrarian reform community 
(ejido) in Temascalcingo, Mexico we discovered vety quickly that there 
were two identifiable factions, and a group that saw themselves as non- 
aligned. There was also a small but active group of Evangelical Protestants 
in a predominantly Catholic community. The size and type of household 
had an impact on how agricultural work was organized. While most ejido 
members were men, the few women members were quite different depend- 
ing on whether they had adult children to help them in agriculture or were 
single mothers of young children. We were able to identify informants and 
events related to the different factions and churches and then attempted to 
develop relationships with a variety of people and to visit occasions during 
which different members of the community would be present. 

In rural Kentucky, the counties in which we were working were large 
enough that it was more difficult to get a handle on diversity. However, we 
knew we needed to indude men and women, living alone and in unions, 
and of different ages. We also knew that there were marked economic 
differences within the communities. In this case, we identified a series of 
organizations and agencies we felt were likely to have contact with different 
kinds of people. We identified homemakers clubs, retired teachers clubs, se- 
nior citizens centers, several different service organizations, including home 
care organizations, food banks, religious charity groups, and farmers' orga- 
nizations. We used dub meetings and senior citizens centers as venues for 
observation, and club lists as sources of names for individuals to contact as 
potential informants. With careful attention to age, gender, and household 
differences, we made it our business to find people with whom we should 
interact, and different places in which to hang out to meet diverse parts of 
the population. While not everyone we identified in this way turned out to 
be a good informant, we did establish a number of relationships that led to 
opportunities for participant observation, as we were invited to parties and 
picnic, meetings, and food procurement and preservation activities such as 
harvesting, gathering, canning, and hog butchering. 

It is not only important to identify a diverse pool of informants, but also 
to identify a representative pool of events and venues. Again, in the work 
in rural Kentucky we were interested in the food resources for older adults. 
Part of our strategy was to observe people in eating establishments. To do 
this we identified a range of eating establishments used by older adults. 
These included a range of restaurants of varying prices, including fast food 
restaurants, corner stores that served some hot food and sandwiches, and 
the senior citizen centers. We also accompanied the drivers for the meals on 
wheels programs. We then included "hanging out" in these different places 
as part of our research strategy. 

Another way to gain an acquaintance with a wide range of people in a 
particular setting, especially in a community study, is to carry out a census 
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or other short formal interview with a sample of people or households 
chosen in some structured or random way. In our experience in community 
studies, this has been a way to identify people from a wide range of social 
and economic circumstances with whom one might want to establish more 
of a relationship later in the fieldwork. Surveys and censuses are common 
enough in the contemporary world that it is not so odd for an interviewer 
to knock on your door, especially if the researcher has been introduced in 
community meetings and has obtained some official community recogni- 
tion and approval for the work. In research in Latin America we have often 
conducted a census early in the fieldwork experience and then used both 
the contacts and the data from the census to guide more informal research. 
In Mexico, it allowed us to quickly move beyond the contacts provided by 
Pedro, our assigned guide. This kind of an approach, of course, will not 
work in settings where a survey or census phase is inappropriate or difficult. 
Philippe Bourgois could probably not have surveyed crack dealers early in 
his fieldwork in the Barrio. Likewise, if Agar had tried to do a survey among 
the inmates of the narcotics hospital, he would probably not have met with 
much success. , 

Participatoty research approaches most frequently include the incorpora- 
tion of the insights of community participants in the selection of places, 
events, and venues. This adds to the strength of the participatory designs. 
Mullings and her associates (Mullings 2000; Mullings and Wali 2001; 
Mullings et al. 2001) drew on the recommendation of the member of the 
Comnuinity Advisory Board in identifying the specific neighborhoods and 
work places that would be most important for the participant observation 
phase of their research in Central Harlem. Since the time devoted to par- 
ticipant observation was comparatively short (several months rather than a 
year or more), the identification of meaningful sites was even more critical 
and attending to the experience of community members was an important 
component of the design. 

Rapid appraisal procedures that include some form of participant obser- 
vation require even more careful attention to the choice of places, activities, 
venues, and events for obsenmtion as the time frame is often weeks rather 
than months. The shorter time available for the development of a closer 
understanding of the experiences of panicipants means that sampling 
must be focused even more carefuliy on those places and activities that 
are most likely to yield insight. Since most research projects using RAP are 
quite tightly organized around a particular issue or program, the particular 
questions being asked focus the sampling procedures. RAP approaches are 
much less likely to result in information that radically refocuses research, as 
participant observation over longer periods of time frequently does. 

On the other hand, a period of participant observation at the outset of 
a Ry\P project can help identify precisely the people, places. and activities 
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for which more quantitative techniques, such as semistructured interviews, 
structured interviews, and surveys would be appropriate. In this sense 
participant observation can assist in the development of more appropriate 
sampling strategies for other types of data collection. Schensul, Schensui, 
and LeCompte (1999) refer to this as "exploratory observation" and suggest 
that a period of observation can enhance the design of subsequent research. 

An even more abbreviated form of rapid observation (with very little 
participation) is the "windshield survey" approach developed for rapid 
rural appraisal techniques (Chambers 1980, 1983, 1992; Mulcherjee 2004) 
used in rural development programs and now frequently incorporated into 
community health research. A windshield survey is a technique in which 
the observer walks, bikes, or drives through a region, neighborhood, dis- 
trict, obsen T ing the spatial placement of structures, people, fields, and so 
forth. However, it also includes talking with people along the way, obsen- 
ing what is done, and getting into fields and markets and homes and other 
venues to get a "feel" for what is important. Schensul et al. (1999) further 
suggest mapping the route during a walking "survey" of a community. 

PROPOSING PARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 

There are a number of reasons for writing a formal research proposal before 
beginning a new project. Some are merely pragmatic. Submitting a formal 
proposal is usually required to obtain funding for research, your master's 
thesis or dissertation committee requires it, or you need to submit a request 
to do research with human subjects. While funding research and meeting 
the demands of committees for completing your degree are very important 
reasons for writing proposals, and often critical, they are perhaps not the 
best reasons. The very best reason for writing a formal research proposal is 
that it allows the researcher to develop clear research questions and a strat- 
egy for data coilection and analysis before beginning the actual fieldwork. 
AII of this work, even when it is modified and refined in the field, enhances 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the fieldwork. 

Some people believe that it is difficult to obtain funding for research 
that is based mainly on participant observation. We have often heard our 
colleagues complain that review committees do not understand the vaiue 
of qualitative research in general, and of participant observation in panicu- 
lar. Between the two of us, we have sat on over a dozen different review 
panels íor the National Science Foundation, National Institutes for Health, 
Centers for Disease Control, Agency for Health Care Policy and Research, 
LI.S. Agenq T for International Development, Inter-American Development 
Foundation, and the Fulbright Program and we have reviewed, literally, 
hundreds of proposals. On review panels, we are often chosen to represent 
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anthropology or "qualitative researchers." While on a handful of occasions 
we have felt that our colleagues on the panels truly did not understand 
qualitative research and/or devalued it, it has been far more commonly the 
case that researchers who want to do qualitative research have written poor 
proposals. It is not enough for a researcher to say that he or she will do a 
descriptive study of "Group X" because they have never been studied be- 
fore, or to describe the design of the research, including sampling, record* 
ing of observations and analysis of field notes and other materials in terms 
so vague that a reviewer is asked to take a leap of faith that the researcher 
knows what s/he is doing. 

In a proposal submitted for funding the proposer has to convince a panel 
of other researchers, most of whom will not be expens in the specific field 
of study, that: 

• the question is important to answer 

• answering it will add to existing knowledge (i.e., you contextualize it 
within an existing literature) 

• the research site is appropriate to answer the question 

• the theoretical approach/conceptual framework to be used is valid and 
flows from existing research 

• the methods used will allow the question to be answered 

• the proposer is competent to carry out the proposed project 

When an economist, epidemiologist, sociologist, or another anthropolo- 
gist is reviewing a proposal, to say merely that participant obser\Mtion will 
be used is not enough. We have to justify why this is the best method for 
answering the question, or how it relates to other methods we will use to 
answer the question. Moreover, the description of what will be done has to 
include the elements of design that both seasoned qualitative researchers 
and researchers from other more quantitatively oriented disciplines expect 
to see in a research design. That means being clear about sampling (repre- 
sentativeness), being clear about the ways in which data from observation 
and informal interviews will be captured (field notes, recordings), and the 
provision of a detailed description of how the data will be analyzed. 

The research proposal represents a specific genre of writing and most 
proposals conform more or less to a standard format. While there are varia- 
tions, and some funding agencies emphasize some aspects of the proposal 
over others, most proposals must include: 

1. A succinct statement of the objectives of the research project. Objec- 
tives may be descriptive, interpretive, explanatory, or any combina- 
tion of these. The statement generally includes one or more speciflc re- 
search questions and may indude specific hypotheses (but need not). 
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2. A "background" statement (drawn from the literature and previous re- 
search) that summarizes existing knowledge on the subject; identifies 
debates or lacunae in the record; and demonstrates how achieving the 
goals of this project can add to existing knowledge. 

3. A summary of research design that presents an overall design that can 
directly address the goals and questions of research. It should describe 
vvhy the particular setting chosen is the appropriate, indeed, the best 
setting to study this phenomenon; how the project will be set up to 
mcet descriptive, interpretive, or explanator>' goals; how anv com- 
parisons proposed will be carried out; how hypotheses, if proposed, 
will be tested; what kinds of data collection methods will be used. It 
is here that the researcher must clearly state the utility of including 
participant observation in the mLx of meihods and the specific kinds 
of data and knowledge it will generate. 

4 A detailed discussion of specific methods of data collection. For par- 
ticipant observation this should include a discussion of how repre- 
sentativeness will be assured ("sampling" of people, places, activiiies, 
and events); how data will be captured (jot notes, field notes, tape 
recordings, video recordings); how field notes and other data will be 
managed in the field. 

5. A preliminary discussion of the suategy for analysis, including a pre- 
ltminary indexing system; a specific strategy for identifying themes; any 
software that might be employed to assist in analysis; what kinds of 
data will be used to address the specific goals and questions of research. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 

Ai least some of the objectives of the project must be addressable with 
participant observation. For example, one of the most common problems 
we see in proposals is a stated objective to study change or changes in a 
phenomenon using participant observation. As we noted above, partici- 
pant observation is essentially a synchronic method. It tells the researcher 
about what is happening now (ethnographic present) but little about 
what has happened in the pasl. While induding oral histon- or a review of 
documents can allow for a reconstruction of some of the past, participant 
observation per se cannot. 

While most research objectives to be addressed by participant observa- 
tion will be stated in terms of description, they may also include the testing 
of hypotheses. If the research objectives include explanation and the test- 
ing of hypotheses with participant observation, the hypotheses need to be 
stated in terms of the presence or absence of phenomena, or the existence 
of patterns of ideas or behavior. 
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This chapter has emphasized that a project based upon participant ob- 
servation requires as much, indeed more, attention to research design than 
any other kind of research. Careful attention to research design at the be- 
ginning of a project will enable reiatively unstructured method to be more 
easily justified to funding agendes, as well as for the results to be ultimately 
analyzed and interpreted. Just as with other methods of research, in partici- 
pant observation we need to pay attention to issues like research objectives 
and sampling. 


NOTES 

1. The strategy of using several different methods or techniques to examine the 
same phenomenon is often referred to as triangulation of methods. 

2. Mead interviewed adolescent girls; Freeman talked with adults and focused 

on the ideal behavior of young girls. Redfield used participant observation and 
interviewing as his principal methods and focused theoretically on community co- 
hesion; Lewis used more structured interviewing and focused on intra-community 
heterogeneity. i 






